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Railroad Problems in Great Britain 
By Evmer A. SmitTH* 


R. CoMMISSIONER AITCHISON, in an interesting address delivered 
before the 1931 annual meeting of the Association of Practitioners 
Before the Interstate Commerce Commission, described the regulation 
of railroads in Great Britain, pointing out that the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of Great Britain of 1854 enunciated two principles which 
were incorporated word for word in the American Act to Regulate Com- 
merce of 1887, and that the American Transportation Act of 1920 had a 
part in shaping the British Railways Act of 1921. His address brought 
out the similarity between the principles that control the regulation of 
railroads in Great Britain and in the United States. In an address in 
the Fall of 1934 before the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, Com- 
missioner Aitchison dealt with the more recent changes in the regulatory 
laws of Great Britain respecting transportation, and the problems that 
have arisen in Great Britain out of the competition between the British 
railways and motor vehicles. 

A paper read by Professor H. M. Hallsworth, C. B. E., at the 1934 
session of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, on the 
subject of ‘‘The Future of Rail Transport,’’ again brings out the fact 
that the problems confronting the railroads in Great Britain do not 
differ substantially from those that confront the railroads in the United 
States, and that these problems arise not only from the existing economic 
depression, but from the increasing use of competitive agencies of trans- 
portation. 

It is believed that the substance of what Professor Hallsworth says 
and his conclusions will be of interest to practitioners before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. His address gives emphasis to problems 
that are common to both countries, and Professor Hallsworth’s conelu- 
sions are being voiced today in the United States. 

Professor Hallsworth first calls attention to the effect of railway 
competition on the canal companies, stage coaches and the road carriers 
during the early part of the last century. He says that today it is the 
railways whose established position is assailed, that competition by road 
has taken on a new form, that coastwise traffic has increased, that the 
reliability and efficiency of the internal-combustion engine has opened 
up the air for a third competitor. Professor Hallsworth says: 


“In view of these developments in transport, what is the future position of 
the railways likely to be? Are they to be displaced from their position as the 
chief mode of transport, to which the rest are supplementary, and to be rele- 
gated to a position of secondary importance in the transport system of the 
twentieth century? It is a question of far-reaching importance. | agree with 
Sir Josiah Stamp that of the country’s domestic problems at the present time 
None presses more gravely on the nation than the position and future outlook of 
the railway system. The number of workpeople it employs, the amount of capi- 
tal invested in it, the increasing difficulty of providing for and controlling the 


* General Attorney, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Illinois; Chairman 
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traffic on the roads, the vital importance of securing for the community the most 
economic and efficient system of transport that our present means and know- 
edge permit, combine to make it one of the most pressing problems that we have 
to face. Nor is it a situation confronting this country alone. A similar position 
has arisen in practically every country in the world.” 


Professor Hallsworth then by tables and by statements in the nature 
of summaries, reviews the results of operation of the British railroads 
from 1913, pointing out how railway revenues have fallen. He says that 
railway revenue has fallen by no less than 26 per cent since 1923. The 
American railroads would probably count themselves fortunate if their 
revenues had decreased since 1923 by on'y 26 per cent. The total oper- 
ating revenue of Class I railroads in the United States in_1923 was 
$6,289,000,000.00. It had dropped in 1933 to $3,095,000,000.00, a de. 
crease of 51 per cent. 

The expenditures of the railways in Great Britain show a consider- 
able increase, due in part to the increase in the cost of materials, but 
chiefly to a rise in the level of railway wages, which in 1932 were 117 per 
cent higher than in 1914, or allowing for the rise in the cost of living, 51 
per cent above the pre-war level. Expenditures since 1924 however show 
a considerable reduction, partly owing to the lower cost of materials, 
partly owing to the numerous economies effected by the British com- 
panies in their mode of working since 1923, and partly due to diminished 
traffic. 

Professor Hallsworth points ott that railway expenditure in Great 
Britain has been reduced almost in proportion to railway receipts. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its Annual Reports has pointed out 
that this has been the case in the United States. 

The causes of the decline in railway traffic and railway revenue in 
Great Britain are thus stated by Professor Hallsworth : 


“The industrial depression, the contraction of international trade, and the 
competition of roads, and to a lesser extent of coastwise and air transports. 


He says that in the ease of passenger traffic it is probable that a 
relatively small part of the decrease is due to the economic depression, 
that the bulk of it is due to road competition, including that of the pri- 
vate motor car. Since 1929 road competition in Great Britain has 
become increasingly severe. It is estimated that in 1933 at least 15 or 16 
per cent of the total decline of 28 per cent since 1923 in passenger traffic 
was due to road competition. 

Professor Hallsworth says that it is much more difficult to assess 
the loss of railway goods traffic due respectively to bad trade and road 
competition. He does make certain estimates, based upon the Index of 
Production and the Index of Imports, compiled by the British Board of 
Trade, comparing the increase in industrial activity generally with the 
decrease in the traffic handled by the railways. 

In dealing generally with competition between the railways and 
other agencies of transportation Professor Hallsworth says: 


“It must, I think, be admitted that until the last few years the railways 
either did not realise the extent to which road transport was likely to develop oF, 
at least, were slow to take steps to meet the competition which was arising. 
Prior to the advent of road transport the railways relied too much on theif 
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established position. They were inclined to wait for traffic to come to them, 
most since in most cases no other mode of transport of equal efficiency was available. 
nowl- It is true they employed canvassers, but canvassing for traffic was not undertaken 
have to the same extent or with the same zeal as it is today. The needs of their cus- 
sition tomers were not made a special subject to study. There was a tendency to wait 
for complaint to arise before altering an existing mode of operation or the kind 
of service offered, except in those cases where an operating economy to the benefit 
iture of the company was likely to be effected. Examples are not far to seek. On the 
‘oads passenger side they failed to see the latent demand for a more frequent service of 
that trains at more regular intervals, especially on branch lines. On the goods side 
‘ they took sufficient notice of the changes in the needs of traders. Owing to the 
The more rapid changes of fashion, to the necessity of holding a greater variety of 
their goods and at the same time keeping working capital low, traders today keep 
yper- smaller stocks of each commodity. Frequently they need to replenish stocks at 
was short notice, and consequently demand a more expeditious delivery of small con- 
; signments. In consequence of these.changes, merchandise traffic by goods train 
i de. has definitely tended to go in smaller lots, and in many depots the increase in 
the number of consignments per ton of goods handled has been remarkable. 
ider- These demands of the passenger and the trader are admittedly expensive to 
but meet. The costs providing such services with the existing equipment or mode of 
4 operation are higher than for the kind of service hitherto rendered by the rail- 
| per ways. A monopoly holder under such conditions may refuse to supply the pub- 
g, 51 lic with what it wants, but where competition exists a firm can only do so at 
show the risk of being driven out of business. 
rials, 
com- 
ished 


The Professor referred to the Road Transport Aets of 1928 which 
conferred on the railways the power to own and operate motor vehicles in 


any district to which access was afforded by the railways. Commenting 
on these Acts Professor Hallsworth says: 


rreat 
The “Until these Acts came into operation the railways were fighting with one 

1 out arm tied. The road arm is now free, and the railways have already shown that 
they intend to use it freely, not only where it is actually remunerative, but 

wherever it is felt desirable to improve efficiency and effect quicker delivery of 

ue in goods. The liberty conferred on the railway companies by the Acts is very 
wide, and excent in the matter of charges for regular services—which will, it is 

likely, be always in a minority of the services required—puts the railways com- 

id the panies in a position to compete with the road hauliers with absolute freedom.” 


Professor Hallsworth, in dealing generally with the fundamental 
problems that confront the peoples of both the United States and Great 
Britain, asks: What principles should control in the coordination and 
correlation of these different agencies of transport, and in the distribu- 
tion of traffic between them? He says: 


hat a 
ssi0N, 
» pri- 
1 has 
or 16 eee APT ; : 
raffic _ ,An ‘ideal distribution’ of traffic would provide for an economically sound 
division of function between road, rail, and other forms of transport, and would 
take into account, not only the price to the consumer and the cost to the ope- 
ASSESS rator, but also the ultimate real cost to the community. Such an ‘ideal’ division 
road of function would provide that every passenger and every ton of goods would 
ex of pass @p that mode of transport or combination of modes which would provide 
re the most efficient service at the least cost to the community. In this way over- 
rd of lapping, redundant, or unnecessary services would disappear, and each form of 
h the transport would convey just those passengers and goods for which it was best 
suited. Such a division of traffic between the different modes of transport would 
. and be determined by the demand of those who required it and the facilities offered 
by those who provided it, while the incidence of cost to the community should 
whem as not to involve the subsidisation of any one form at the expense of the 
baited others. 
on Sir Josiah Stamp, in his Presidential Address to the Institute of Transport, 
rises, examined this particular problem from the point of view of expenditure of capi- 
) their 
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tal. He argued that if all forms of transport were subject to one authority, such 
a body would be failing in its duty if it extended one form of transport—other 
things being equal in the matter of service—instead of another which would have 
involved less expenditure or given better results for the same outlay. But, a; 
he pointed out, under present conditions there is no guarantee that any one 
section of transport, in ignorance of the true costs or scientific position of the 
other, may not embark capital on projects which may be quickly rendered obso- 
lescent by imminent advances elsewhere, or alternatively it may fail to embark 
capital for fear of obsolescence which in fact does not occur. We have, as he 
pointed out, not yet reached the stage where rival forms come together and agree 
that a particular piece of transport development should be undertaken by that 
form dt eament which can do the work for least cost taking into account any 
public expenditure involved. He added that ‘Even governmental application 
of capital to transport itself is quite empirical, especially if it has responsibility 
for one form and not for another. How much more is the application of capital 
by a hundred different agencies’?” 


Reference is then made to the emphasis in the Final Report of the 
Royal Commission on Transport on the difficulties of distributing traffic 
on any ‘‘ideal basis.”” The Report asks, for example, Who is to decide 


what rail services are desirable in the public interest, and what amount of 
coastwise shipping? Or what goods should in the national interest be 
sent by rail, road, canal or ship? The Royal Commission suggested a 
rough approximation to this position in one particular, since the Com- 
mission was of the opinion that it is not in the national interest to en- 
courage further diversion of heavy-goods traffic from the railways to the 
roads, that ‘‘such further diversions would add greatly to the expendi- 


ture on highways and tend to make the railways unremunerative, without 
conferring any commensurate advantage.”’ 

The ‘‘ideal distribution’’ of traffic, in the judgment of Professor 
Hallsworth, could only be brought about if it were possible to secure 
a guarantee that each piece of transport service, by whatever mode of 
transport it was effected, was charged for at a rate sufficient to cover 
its true cost of production. He says, however, that the difficulties of 
determining such true cost are very great indeed, and especially so in 
the case of both rail and road transport, that on the railways it is im- 
possible unless one makes large and arbitrary assumptions in the divi- 
sion of costs between categories of traffic, yet requiring the same 
permanent way, much common equipment, and many common services, 
that it is equally difficult in the case of road transport, as the Royal 
Commission on Transport and the Salter Conference realize, if one is to 
take into account a proper share, according to the user, of the cost of 
construction and maintenance of roads. 

Professor Hallsworth then considers to what extent it is possible 
for the railways to find some solution of their problems by an alteration 
of their present (statutory) system of charging, and says that the pro- 
posals range from a general lowering of the rates and fares—based on 
the assumption that the elasticity of demand for rail transport is such 
that a higher aggregate net revenue would thereby be obtained—to 
schemes involving a revolutionary change in the general structure of 
railway charges. These various proposals are considered, but Professor 
Hallsworth says he sees no real solution of the problem along these 
lines, that in the meanwhile there is a considerable diversion of traffic 
from a more economic to a less economic mode of transport, and he asks 
the question : ‘‘ How is this to be prevented ?’’ 
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Continuing, he says: 


“In a noteworthy article in the Economic Journal, June, 1922, on ‘Com- 
munication Costs and their Inter-dependence,’ the late Sir William Acworth drew 
attention to the uneconomic diversion of traffic which may occur when one form 
of traffic is subsidized by the State. ‘There is,’ he said, ‘a real distinction be- 
tween the cost of providing a means of communication which is of general—or 
at least of wide—public benefit, and the cost of its use, which normally benefits 
only the particular user.’ If, however, in one case the user, whether passenger or 
trader, has to pay the whole cost of his use, including the cost of providing and 
maintaining the specialized road as well as the actual conveyance cost, whilst in 
another use he is galled upon to pay either a conveyance cost only, or the cost 
of conveyance plus some of the cost of maintenance of the roadway, uneconomic 
diversion of traffic from one mode of transport to another is likely to occur. He 
quotes numerous instances of such diversion of traffic, not merely from railways 
to roads, but also from railways to canals or coastwise shipping. 

‘If it be reasonable to charge upon the user of a macadam road the cost 
of use only, there seems no a priori reason why a similar policy should not be 
adopted in the case of a rail-road’.” 


Professor Hallsworth goes on to say: 


“* * * He (Sir William Acworth) foresaw, however, the very great dif- 
ficulty there would be in apportioning the cost of construction and maintenance 
to the users of the roads or other mode of transport. In the case of the roads, 
even if the capital cost incurred up to a given point were ignored—as in fact the 
Salter Committee later proposed that it should be—it would be a task of well- 
nigh insuperable difficulty to work out a new scheme of tolls or licenses which 
would apportion the remaining costs even approximately and with only rough 
justice as between the many different classes of users. 

His plea, therefore, is that the cost of construction of communications— 
using the term in a broad sense—together with the annual cost of their main- 
tenance should be a State charge, undertaken in the economic interests of the 
whole community.” 


As pointed out by Professor Hallsworth, the adoption of such a 
policy would mean not only a drastic revision of the present system of 
taxation, but also the handing over of the permanent way of the railway 
at a fair valuation to the state, which would then become responsible for 
its maintenance. The difficulties of getting public opinion to approve 
such a scheme are obvious and were recognized by Acworth himself. And 
Professor Hallsworth raises the question whether this plan would itself 
secure that economic distribution of traffic as between competing modes 
of transport. He points out that the cost to the State of providing and 
maintaining the communications for each mode of transport might easily 
prove to be heavier for a unit of transport work undertaken by one mode 
of transport than by another, and that it is not easy to see how the State 
might so adjust the scales that traffic would pass by the most economical 
methods. 

Reference is then made to the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933, 
under which a railway, subject to the approval of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal, may make such charge or charges for the carriage of the 
merchandise of any trader, as may be agreed upon by the railway and the 
trader. This system of ‘‘agreed charges’’ may take the form of a flat 
rate on all the traffic of a firm, irrespective of distance or the diverse 
nature of the goods. Commenting upon this system of ‘‘agreed charges’’ 
Professor Hallsworth says: 
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“The result of a large extension of the system of ‘agreed charges’ will un- 
doubtedly be still greater competition with road hauliers, and much of this 
cannot fail to be extremely wasteful to the community. But the effect on 
traders generally is even more serious. If the railways make individual contracts 
with particular traders, others in the same line of business will no longer be able 
to rely, as they have been in the past, on non-preferential treatment. The ap- 

ropriate flat rate to one trader may, owing to the different nature or scale oj 
his business, be higher than the flat rates to one or more of his competitors. 
Hitherto he has been able to rely on the fact that one of his costs—his costs 
of transport—is identical with that of the others in the same place in competition 
with him. This may no longer be the case in rail rates, just as it has not 
necessarily been the case with road transport charges. . 


a =| es = 


What then is the solution of the problem? How ean the trader’s 
position be best safeguarded and at the same time wasteful competition 
between road and rail be minimized—-a competition which will become 
more intense with the extended use of the agreed charges? How ean the 
real needs of the country in the way of transport be best and most 
economically met? Professor Hallsworth has this suggested solution: 


“The best solution that I can see is that the railways should cease to be 
regarded as merely railway companies—which as a matter of fact they have long 
ceased to be, as witness their numerous and well-developed ancillary under- 
takings such as hotels, docks, canals, housing estates, associated air and road 
transport services, and numerous other undertakings. They should come to be 
regarded as transport companies, undertaking a given piece of transport by that 
means or combination of means which appears to them (however impossible it 
is to ascertain real relative costs) to be the most economic and, at the same time, 
most suited to meet the real demand of the traveller or trader. 

But this solution would mean the absorption of road passenger and goods 
services—where undertaken for hire or as public services and not performed by 
a firm | for the transport of its own commodities—by the new ‘transport com- 
panies.’ There would naturally be much opposition to this solution, and public 
opinion would have to be educated. 

This, however, is the solution of the problem which has been adopted by the 
Irish Free State. The Transport Act, 1933, of the Irish Free State provides, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Transport, for the compulsory acqui- 
sition of all road transport agencies by railway or shipping companies. 

It is significant, too, that a similar solution has been recommended by Sir 
Felix Pole in his Report of July 21, 1934, to the government of Northern 
Ireland, who had requested him to submit recommendations for coordinating 
road and rail transport in that country. * 
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And the Professor in his conclusions says: 


“In this way all the means of land transport would come under unified 
management, leaving competition only between land transport and canal or 
coastwise traffic. This is capable of being distributed on a more economic basis 
under competition than in the case of road and rail, and it could therefore be 
left to the forces of competition. It would thus be left to the transport com- 

any to decide whether a given piece of transport should be effected by rail or 

y road, or by a combination of the two, but with due regard to the service 
required by the community. Obviously it would be to its own interests to 
effect it by the most economic method. Its own net revenue will be diminished 
by mistaken methods. And though, as we have seen, it will still be impossible 
for it to work out exact costs of operation, either for rail or road, it should be 
able to do so approximately on certain general assumptions based on experi- 
ence, and in this it will be appreciably helped by the fact that both methods of 
operation are within its own control. 

This solution involves, of course, a considerable degree of monopoly. The 
fact has to be recognized. But it should be remembered that in this matter 
transport would only be adopting in its own special way the method of ration- 
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alisation that has had ‘to be appliedin different Ways and in different degrees 
to other industries. 

The interests of the community could be safeguarded. The principle of 
limitation of profits could be applied to the new transport companies as it was 
applied to the railways in the Railways Act, 1921, and as it is applied to other 
public utility undertakings. Provision would have to be made so that the com- 
panies would share in increased profits or reduced costs due to greater efficiency 
of operation. 

The main difficulty would, of course, be to ensure that the monopoly com- 
panies should be kept to a high degree of efficiency, and that they should con- 
tinue to meet in a satisfactory way the real and everchanging transport require- 
ments of the community. This might be effected by a transformation of the 
Railway Rates tribunal, which no longer performs any vital function, into a 
statutory body charged with the express duty of seeing that the transport com- 
panies are working with due economy and efficiency and at the same time 
meeting the reasonable and legitimate demands of the travelling public and 
those engaged in industry and trade. Such a body should have power, with cer- 
tain safeguards, to compel a reluctant company to institute a change in its 
services or methods of operation. There would remain, too, a certain check 
on efficiency, since it is not proposed to restrict the use of private motor-cars or 
traders in the use of their own road vehicles for the purposes of their own 
business. 

Despite the development of new forms of transport, railways still remain 
the backbone of the transport services of the country. They are likely to remain 
so for many years to come. They are still the most economic mode of trans- 
port for many purposes. But to meet modern requirements, they need to be 
supplemented by other modes of transport. This, | venture to think, can be 
done most effectively and economically when the different modes of transport 
are under one management.” 


If it be any comfort to know that other countries, where our notions 
of liberty and freedom still prevail, are confronted with similar prob- 
lems, it may be comforting to know that they are the subject of the same 
consideration and study that are being given to them in this country. 


Epitor’s Note: Because of the similarity between the problems that confront 
the British Railroads and the American Railroads, the Journal is indebted to Mr. 
Smith for his comments on the address of Professor Hallsworth. Arrangements 


have been made to secure copies of this address from London. See: Documents for 
distribution, page 229. 





Sixth Annual Meeting 


; The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in New 
York City on the 23rd and 24th of October, 1935. 

_ President Chandler has appointed the following members to act as a 
‘ommittee on Arrangements for the meeting: Milton P. Bauman, Chair- 
mn, Edwin H. Burgess, Erie E. Ebert, Paul M. Ripley, Dabney T. 
Waring, C. W. Braden, Roland J. Lehman, Parker MecCollester, P. Otis 
iwissler and J. A. Gerlin. 











Committees of Association 
1934-35 


The Standing Committees for the current year are composed of the 
following members: 


Ezecutiwe—Elmer A. Smith, Chairman; *Milton P. Bauman, 
*W. H. Day, *W. H. Wildman, J. K. Hiltner, J. M. Souby, J. V. Nor- 
man, J. H. Beek, John J. Esch, Samuel J. Wettrick. 


Membership—* Walter F. Schulten, Chairman; *C. L. Denk, Jr, 
*J. J. Danhof, Joseph Eshelman, Frank A. Leffingwell, D. W. Thomas, 
Joseph C. Colquitt, M. Carter Hall, George Rautenberg. 


Professional Ethics and Grievances—* Edwin H. Burgess, Chairman; 
*Elmer L. Beach, *M. G. deQuevedo, *F. J. Dowd, L. E. Golden, F. A. 
Leland, R. Granville Curry, A. H. Elder, W. W. Manker. 


Education for Pr. e—Edwin A. Lucas, Chairman; *R. W. Bar- 
rett, *I. F. Lyons, °\. . Welsh, A. G. T. Moore, A. Henry Walter, 
Leslie Craven, Charles kL. Cotterill, E. E. Williamson. 


Procedure—Ernest S8.,Ballard, Chairman; *M. M. Caskie, *Fred 
Keiser, *Parker MecCollester, Geo. O. Griffith, W. T. Hughes, J. E. Til- 
ford, A. H. Brown, R. T. Eddy. 


Nominations—*C. E. Hochstedler, Chairman; *J. W. Montigney, 
*H. D. Rhodehouse, *E. DeL. W vod, R. C. Fulbright, A. L. Vogl, Elmer 
Westlake, J. Carter Fort, U. T. Vandenover. 


Memorials—Josiah D. Greene, Chairman; Wm. C. MeCulloch, T. M. 
Henderson, Ivan L. Plette, George H. Shafer, R. J. Dellinger, *T. H. 
Burgess, *A. Van Meter, *A. L. Reed. 


Printing and Publicity Committee—*John D. Battle, Chairman; 
*Charles E. Bell, *Hugo Oberg, Geo. T. Bell, Slaughter Linthicum, 
Albert A. Mattson, H. D. Driscoll, Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Robert E. Quirk. 


Special Committee on Changes in Interstate Commerce Law Relating 
to Procedure—August Gutheim, Chairman; Kenneth F. Burgess, 
Thomas J. Burke, John C. Bills, Paul M. Ripley. 


Special Committee on Changes in Constitution and Pap Laws 
Driscoll, Chairman; John J. Esch, Clarence A. Miller. 


H. D. 





Washington, D. C. Luncheon Committee—*Harry C. Ames, Chair- 
man; *R. Aubrey Bogley, *Edwin F. Morgan, *Henry J. Saunders, 
A. Rea Williams. 





*New appointments made by President Chandler, with exception of those on 
Executive Committee, which, under the Constitution and By-Laws, were elected by 
that Committee. The Chairman of the Membership Committee was elected by that 
——— in accordance with the provisions set forth in the Constitution and 

y-Laws. 
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Report on Car Pooling 


With a memorandum submitted to Coordinator Eastman by O. C. 
Castle, Director of the Section of Car Pooling, is a report concerning a 
study of railroad-owned freight car ownership costs as related to car 
hire. The conclusions arrived at by the investigators are as follows: For 
Class I Railways the ownership cost of the average freight car was found 
to be 70.5 cents per car per day; per car mile it was 2.74 cents. For 
carriers favorably situated to force their cars into interchange service, the 
current per diem rate provides an urge to build cars to the extent that 
their average ownership costs are less than current per diem rates. For 
carriers whose situation is otherwise, there is an apparent economy in 
using foreign cars during peak periods in preference to assuming the 
burden of ownership on surplus cars over long periods of light demand. 
The ownership costs per car per day by types vary from 29.6 cents for a 
flat car to $1.08 for a refrigerator, with coal and box cars averaging 60.2 
and 84.1 cents, respectively. The flat per diem rate of $1.00 per car is 
lacking in equity and reciprocity to the extént that interchanges by 
classes of cars fail to balance. ont 


y 





r 
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Wheeler Calls for Taxation of Big Business and 
Immediate Government Ownership of 
Railroads. 


yew aici are excerpts of Senaton Burton K. Wheeler, of 

Montana, remarks made over a National Broadcasting 
Company network, during the ‘‘American Fireside’ program 
under the auspices of the National Home Library Foundation 
of Washington, Sunday night, February 3rd. 


‘‘The disciples of big business will tell you that huge combines, 
trusts and syndicates are justifiable because they lead to mass produc- 
tion, mass distribution and other virtues bringing in their train mass 
economies and the highest efficiency. 

‘‘But examining the record we find that big business makes essen- 
tially for monopoly. Monopoly is concerned only with profit and charg- 
ing as muclhi as the traffic can bear. In order to achieve this it drives out 
all competition particularly the little fellow. For no matter how in- 
dustrious or competent he may be, he cannot stand the gaff. After the 
field is clear and competition destroyed the magnificent modern art of 
combination with its holding companies, over-capitalization, banker- 
syndicate control with its interlocking directorates begins to operate. 
And then what: The history of the last few years tells the sad tale. 

“The panic of ’29 and the subsequent depression was wholly the 
responsibility of big business. The promoters of big business brought 
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about an over-capitalization of industry. In the attempt to make in- 
dustry pay the interest and dividends on their stupid over-capitaliza- 
tions, they were forced to charge high prices to consumers. They were 
forced to reduce wages. They were forced to resort to all kinds of 
chicanery and meretricious practices, tricks and devices. To suppress 
and silence criticism they have come to control the potent avenues of 
publicity and have attempted to control the very government itself. 

‘*We have the choice of either suffering our industry to go to the 
dogs, or cleaning out as old Hercules did our Augean Stables. Our 
cleaning process can be constitutionally directed against the curse of 
bigness through taxation. A recent Supreme Court decision has held 
that principle constitutional. I would favor taxing size in business to 
prevent units from growing so large that the communities in which they 
are located cannot control them. 

‘*We can’t tax railroads out of stupidity or cupidity. We must 
have transportation at any cost. I have been preparing a bill for govern- 
ment ownership of all railroads in the country. When I first came to the 
Senate I thought that a solution to the perplexing railroad situation 
was government ownership. I have learned that government ownership 
does not necessarily improve matters but after an intensive study of the 
pros and cons, I am convinced today that the government ownership of 
railroads is the only way out of the perplexing difficulties facing private 
ownership and management of this most important of public utilities. 
It is impossible to unify railroads under private control. Executives 
of railroads insist on individual organizations which make for duplica- 
tion and waste in terminals, tracks, equipment, ete. Most of them are in 
a hopeless financial mess. Since the panic of 1929 it has been necessary 
for the Federal Government to lend huge sums of money to the railroads 
in order that they might continue to pay interest on their bonds and to 
maintain their service. It is my belief that much of these huge sums will 
never be recovered by the government. I further believe that the present 
plight of the railroads has not been caused so much by mismanagement of 
executives and managers as by the manipulation of railroad funds and 
securities owned by bankers and stock promoters. I believe also that if 
private ownership of railroads is allowed to continue many roads will 
collapse and bring down with them insurance companies and other insti- 
tutions which have heavy investments in them. 

“*If we unified the roads and improved and modernized the service 
and cut out the huge waste, the result of a debt-ridden carrier system, the 
railroads of the country would be used more, rates could be lowered, 
traffic would tend to increase and steady employment be assured. The 
situation now facing both skilled and unskilled railroad workers is awful 
in instability and insecurity alone. Let me not neglect to add that the 
return of a normal or increased traffic which would inevitably follow the 


governmental operation would provide a needed stimulus to the nation’s 
basis industries. ’’ 
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Personals 


As a tribute to his constructive activities in Education and Research 
on Traffic matters, Eric E. Ebert, of Newark, N. J., has been re-ap- 
pointed a member of that committee of the Associated Traffic Clubs, 
under the Chairmanship of Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson. 





Coordinator’s Bills Introduced in Congress 


ENATOR WHEELER, Chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
of the Senate, by request, introduced eight of the bills recommended 
by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation in his legislative report. 
He did not introduce the bill providing for the amendment of the Fourth 
Section (long and short haul clause). Representative Huddleston, 
Democrat, of Alabama, introduced the Motor Vehicle Bill in the House 
of Representatives. Chairman Rayburn, of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, introduced seven of the bills in the 
House. It is understood that Chairman Sumners, of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, will introduce in the House of Representatives the Co- 
ordinator’s bill for the revision of Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. The 
following is a statement of the bills which have been introduced : 








Senate House 
Bill Bill 


For Federal regulation of water carriers, etc. ’ -R. 5379 
For Federal regulation of highway motor carriers, etc. | S. -R. 5262 
For reorganization of I. C. C. and creation of a Co- 
ordinator of Transportation , -R. 5365 
Providing for dismissal compensation ‘ .R. 5378 
For revision of Section 77 of Bankruptcy Act 
Routing Bill—Amending Section 15—with respect to 
establishment and maintenance of routes ‘ -R. 5364 
Making a port a “locality” under Section 3 ; -R. 5361 
Fourth Section (Long and Short Haul Clause) amend- 
ment -R. 5362 
Limiting right to reparation " -R. 5363 
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: Documents for Distribution, below. 





Documents for Distribution 


Gold Clauses in Obligations—opinions of the Supreme Court of the 
U. 8. Because of the widespread interest in the recent United States 
Supreme Court decision in the Gold Clauses Cases, we are able to offer 
mimeographed copies of this decision, which is being furnished through 
the courtesy of one of our members. Kindly enclose 10c to cover the cost 


of postage when making request of the Executive Secretary for this 
document. 
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Orders will be taken for the address of Professor H. M. Hallsworth 
entitled ‘‘The Future of Rail Transport,’’ which was delivered before the 
Eeonomic, Science and Statisties Section of the British Association for 


the Advancement of Science at its 1934 meeting in Aberdeen, Scotland, — A 
price $1.00, (See page 221 of this JournaL). This paper must § 
be ordered from London and about two weeks’ time will be required to lat 


make delivery after the receipt of your request. 


" Coordinator Eastman’s Recommendations to Congress. Printed 
copies of the Coordinator’s recommendations are now available. Mem- 
bers desiring to obtain a copy should enclose 35¢ in stamps with the 
request. 


The Bills introduced in the Senate covering the recommendations of 
Coordinator Eastman may be secured from the office of the Association 
for 10e per copy. When ordering any of the Bills (see page 229 of this 
JOURNAL) kindly mention the Bill number. Complete sets of the Senate 
Bills and of H. R. 5362 may be secured for 50e per set. 


Coal Rate Map. A map showing coal rates from the principal pro- 
dueing districts in the East has been prepared by the National Coal Asso- 
ciation and through the courtesy of that organization we are able to offer 
this map to members. The map contains about 1500 coal rates showing 
the base rates and differentials to principal consuming points throughout 
the eastern section of the United States. If vou desire to obtain a copy 
write the Executive Secretary, 2218 I. C. C. Bldg. 





Report on Economy Possibilities of Regional Coordination Projects, 
prepared by the Section of Regional Coordination of the Coordinator’s 
office. See page 233 for a description of this report. Enclose 10¢ in 
stamps when ordering this report. 





| Changes of Address 


We are preparing the Membership Directory for the printer and 
any member desiring to make a change in the manner in which his 
name was listed in the 1933-34 Directory should notify the Executive 
Secretary at once to that effect. 


List of Books for Suggested Reading 


By Exmer A. SirH* 


READING of these books, or any of them, by practitioners 

should give the latter a clearer perspective of railroad regu- 

lation and the problems in transportation that confront the 
country today. 


1. RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION—ITS HISTORY AND ITS 
LAWS, by Arthur 8S. Hadley. Published by G. T. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, N. Y. Mr. Hadley was long Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Yale University and was later President of Yale. 
Mr. Hadley states in the Preface that the book aims to do two 
things: (1) to present clearly the more important facts of Ameri- 
ean railroad business, and explain the principles involved; (2) to 
compare the railroad legislation of different countries, and the re- 
sults achieved. The book deals also with the principles of rail- 
road economics as applied particularly to conditions existing in 
the United States. The book is in one sense out of date, yet the 
discussions of the principles of railroad economics, and the con- 
sideration of railroad legislation in the United States and par- 
ticularly in England, will enable one better to understand the 
railroad legislation in effect today, the reason for that legislation, 
and the principles that underlie the control of railroad rates. 


. THE ELEMENTS OF RAILROAD ECONOMICS, by Sir W. 
M. Aeworth. Published by the Oxford Unversity Press. The 
author of this book was during his lifetime one of the best known 
students of railroad problems and railroad economies in England. 
It is stated in the first paragraph of the book that its object is to 
consider railways and railway business from the economic point 
of view. It may be said that Sir William deals in this book with 
the classie theory of railroad rates. 


. RAILROADS — RATES — SERVICE — MANAGEMENT, by 
Homer B. Vanderblue and Kenneth F. Burgess. Published by 
The Maemillan Company. This book was written after the pass- 
age of the Transportation Act of 1920, and deals at some length 
with the present law and the present system of regulation. The 
authors consider, among other things, the agencies of regulation, 
the practice before the Commission, the functions of the courts, 
the relations between the Commission and the courts, the eco- 
nomics of rate-making, the general theory surrounding the estab- 
lishment of rates, the physical services that the railroads perform, 
the extent to which those services are controlled by law, and rail- 
road management. For anyone who desires to make a rather 


* General Attorney, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Illinois; Chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Association of Practitioners before the I.-C. C. 
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intensive study of regulation as it now exists, this book will be 
found invaluable. There are citations to many cases and there is 
a long list of suggested readings. 


. RAILROADS, CASES AND SELECTIONS, by Eliot Jones and 
Homer B. Vanderblue. Published by the Macmillan Company. 
This is a case book, designed to accompany the book just referred 
to, RAILROADS—RATES—SERVICE—MANAGEMENT, by 
Vanderblue and Burgess, and also the book by Eliot Jones on 
PRINCIPLES OF RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION. The 
greater part of the book consists of decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the Labor Board, together with some articles taken from the 
law reviews. These are grouped in the following divisions: 


Development of Railroad Net Rates. Service. Finance, Com- 
bination. Labor. Conflict of State and Nation. 


. RAILROADS—RATES AND REGULATION, by William Z. 
Ripley, Professor of Economies in Harvard University. Published 
by Longmans, Green & Company. Mr. Ripley is one of the best 
known students of railroad problems and railroad economics in 
the United States. This book deals with the history of railroad 
transportation in the United States, the theory of railroad rates, 
rate-making in practice, the history of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the various changes that were made in that Act up to 1912, 
and affords a background for a knowledge and understanding of 
the railroad problems of today. 


. THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—A STUDY 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE LAW AND PROCEDURE, by I. L. 
Sharfman, Professor of Economies, University of Michigan. Pub- 
lished by The Commonwealth Fund. -For anyone who desires to 
make an intensive and thorough study of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, its work and its procedure, there is recommended this 
study by Professor Sharfman, of which two volumes have been 
published. The first volume deals with the legislative basis of the 
Commission’s authority, the scope of the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion, the character of the Commission’s activities, and the Com- 
mission’s organization and procedure. The second volume deals 
with railroad regulation and the control of allied utilities, the 
assertion of power over intrastate commerce, and the exercise of 
administrative discretion. 


. THE LAKE CARGO COAL RATE CONTROVERSY—A 
Study in Governmental Adjustment of a Sectional Dispute—by 
Harvey C. Mansfield. Published by the Columbia University 
Press. This is a study of the controversy involving the Lake 
Cargo Coal Rates that have so many times been before the Com- 
mission. The author considers at length the many decisions of the 
Commission and the decisions of the courts dealing with this con- 
troversy. He has an interesting chapter on ‘‘Consideration of 
Commercial Conditions in Rate Fixing.”’ 
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8. DECISIONS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION—Particularly the Decisions in the More Important Rate 
Cases, and its Annual Reports, all published by the Government 
Printing Office. These decisions and_reports provide_a source of 
knowledge respecting not only transportation conditions but the 
principles of rate making and the application of those prineiples 
to concrete eases as developed under an administration of almost 
fifty years of the Interstate Commerce Act. Some of the recent 
decisions of importance follow: 


EX PARTE NO. 74, INCREASES IN RATES, 1920, 58 
I. C. C. 220, 

REDUCTIONS IN RATES, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, 
REVENUES IN WESTERN DISTRICT, 113 I. C. C. 3, 
THE FIFTEEN PER CENT (ASE, 1931, 178 I. C. C. 539, 
INCREASES IN INTRASTATE FREIGHT RATES, 186 
I. C. C. 615, 

GENERAL RATE LEVEL INVESTIGATION, 1933, 195 
1. ¢. ¢.5. 


DECISIONS RENDERED IN THE GENERAL INVESTIGA- 
TION ENTITLED ‘CRATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION, 
DOCKET NO. 17,000.’’ These decisions deal with: 


Class rates in Western Trunk Line Territory ; 
Rates on Cotton, Cottonseed and its Products, and related articles; 
Grain and its Products; 

Hay; 

Live stock ; 

Sand and Gravel; 

Petroleum and its Products; 

Furniture ; 

Iron and Steel Articles; 

Salt ; 

Non-ferreous Metals. 





Economy Possibilities of Regional Coordination 
Projects 


HE Coordinator has released a thirty page booklet under the above 
title which is the work of Mr. V. V. Boatner, Director of Regional 
Coordination, in which there is discussed at length terminal unification 
as it applies to a numberof larger cities with the possibilities of econo- 
mies through:theceordination.of carrier facilities. It is estimated that 
the exantination so-far would mean a saving to the carriers of approxi- 
mately- -$25,000,000- annually- -with~ the possibilities of a” saving of 
$50,000,000 annually if the suggestions put forward are adopted by the 
railroads. The report also deals with the question of joint trackage, 
repair plants and up-town ticket offices. 
Members desiring copies should write to the Executive Secretary 
and enclose 10c in stamps to cover the cost of mailing. 
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Principles Announced in Recent Decisions of the 
Commission in Rate, Rule and Service Cases 


Reparation 

Docket 18,732, Andrews Bros., et al v. Pennsylvania Railroad, et al. 
Entire Commission. In this case the Commission voted and set aside a 
portion of its previous order in 160 I. C. C. 711 and awarded reparation 
to two consignees which according to the original records were listed 
under names different from the firm name now existing and in doing so it 
set aside its own rules of practice for the filing of a petition for rehear- 
ing. Three of the Commissioners dissented on the ground that the 
Commission should not enter an order that will have the effect of reviving 
or reinstating a right to sue, which apparently had been lost by lapse of 
time. 


Docket 26476, Suider Packing Corporation v. N. Y. Central Rail- 
road, et al. Division 3. In this case the Commission awarded reparation. 
The Minnesota Western Railway Company was placed in receivership 
and according to the evidence introduced by it all actions against that 
railroad and its receivers were dismissed June 3, 1933, the road having 
gone into receivership on January 19, 1932. The Chicago Great Western 
contends that the Commission is without authority to award reparation 
in this case. The Commission quoted its ruling in 129 I. C. C. 419 
wherein it stated that awards of reparation are not dependent upon the 
solvency or insolvency of the carriers concerned. 


Section 13 


Docket 26,400, Fork Mountain Coal Company, et al, v. C. N. O. & 
T. P. Railway, et al. Division 5. It was contended that no finding under 
Section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act could be made inasmuch as 
that section was not referred fo in the complaint. The Commission says 
the answer to this contention is found in Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. v. Uni- 
ted States, 274 U. S. 29, from which the following is quoted : 


In disposing of the final objection, little need be said. The contention is 
that the commission was without power to predicate its order on paragraph 
(13) of section 6 of the act, because there is no formal reference in the com- 
plaint to that paragraph nor an order for an investigation under it on the com- 
mission’s own motion. But the allegations of the complaint in matters of fact 
were sufficient to authorize the commission to consider the case under that 
provision as well as others; and this is enough. To plead the law relied on, is 
no more necessary in a proceeding before the commission than it is in a judicial 
proceeding. 


Minimum Weights 


I. & 8. Docket 3993, Egg Trays from Waterville, Maine. Division 3. 
The Commission found not justified a proposed revision of carload 
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rates and mihimum weight for woodpulp egg-case trays from Waterville, 
Maine to points in Official Territory and directed attention to the fact 
that the minimum used and charged for was 24,000 pounds, whereas it 
was not possible to load that quantity in the car. The Commission com- 
ments to the effect that it has consistently found that carload minimum 
weights should not be greater than the amount which can reasonably be 
loaded in a 36-foot ear. It orders the schedules suspended without preju- 
dice to the establishment of the fourth-class rates, subject to a minimum 
of 14,000 pounds and Rule 34. 


Truck Competition 


I. & S. Docket 4051, Crushed Stone to Fernald, Ohio. Division 5. 
It was proposed to reduce rates and there was an understanding on the 
part of the shipper and the carrier that the stone to be moved by rail 
from Bluffton, Indiana, to Fernald was to be sold in competition with 
slag which was to move by motor truck from another point. The stone 
was not used for the purpose originally intended. Therefore the compe- 
tition between it and the slag did not exist. The Commission refused to 
permit the reduction on the basis of the above fact. 


Lake and Rail Class and Commodity Rates 


I. & S. Docket 2662, Lake and Rail Class and Commodity Rates. 
Another voluminous report consisting of 120 pages is available to those 
making request to the Executive Secretary with remittance of 25¢ in 
stamps to cover cost and postage. This report also embraces the issues 
involved in I. & S. Docket 3805 and Docket 24913, Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of the State of South Dakota v. B. & O. Railroad. 


Re-icing Charges 


Docket 26,291, Iron City Produce Company, Inc., et al, v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Division 4. The complainants alleged that the ruling 
of the carriers governing shipments in so far as it prohibits consignees of 
perishable freight at Pittsburgh from reicing ears at that place when not 
under the complete control of the defendant is unreasonable, ete. The 
Commission differs with that contention and quotes from the Supreme 
Court as follows: 


“Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. United States, 232 U. S. 199, 214, 215, 
wherein it is stated: 


Whatever transportation service or facility the law requires the carrier to sup- 
ply they have the right to furnish. * * * they can furnish all the ice needed 
in refrigeration, for this is not only a duty and a right, under the Hepburn Act, 
but an economic necessity due to the fact that the carriers cannot be expected 
to prepare to meet the demand, and then let the use of their plants depend 
upon haphazard calls, under which refrigeration can be demanded by all ship- 
pers at one time and by only a few at another. 
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Unreasonableness 


Docket 26490, Thomasville Iron Works v. A. C. L. Railroad, et al. 
Division 5. In dismissing this complaint the Commission points out that 
the complainant relies solely on the fact that a lower rate was in effect 
both prior and subsequent to the movement of cast iron posts involved in 
the complaint. The Commission rules that this does not establish unrea- 
sonableness which is particularly true in this case when it is considered 
that the rate assailed was on the basis prescribed in 182 I. C. C. 623. 


Docket 26552, Logan-Long Company v. C. C. C. & St. L. Railway, 
et al. Division 3. The Commission finds that charges collected on ship- 
ments of slag and gravel, in carloads, from Copperhill, Tenn., and Pacific, 
Mo., to Franklin, O., based upon 90 percent of the weight capacity of 
ears furnished at the carriers’ convenience, in lieu of smaller cars or- 
dered, such smaller cars being of sufficient capacity to accommodate the 
shipments, were unreasonable. 

The carriers tariff provided for a minimum which was 90% of the 
stenciled weight capacity of the cars, but the tariff did not specify 
whether such minima were to be based on the capacity of the cars used or 
capacity of the cars ordered by the shipper. 


Intrastate Shipments 


Docket 26086, Harry A. Crowley, et al v. A. T. & 8S. F. Railway, 
etal. Division 2. On certain shipments of horses originating in Mexico 
and driven on foot or trucked across the international border to a point 
in California, thence shipped by rail to points in California, the Com- 
mission finds was not transportation subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


Fourth Section 


4th Section Application No. 15151, Iron & Steel to Texas Ports. 
Division 2. The Commission denied 4th Section relief on steel articles in 
carloads from central and western trunk line territories to Texas-gulf 
ports on the ground that the only evidence presented was that of market 
competition and commented to the effect that if this were all that was 
necessary the establishment of any rate in contravention of the provi- 
sions of Section 4 could be justified. 


Railroad Expenditures 


Docket 26425, Expenditures by Class I Steam Railroads—In response 
to a questionnaire covering the years 1930 to 1933, inclusive, the Com- 
mission has developed that the carriers spent over $84,000,000 in connec- 
tion with the services performed for the railroads not representing the 
construction or physical operation of the roads. 
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A summary of the report follows : 


SD distninrsdnsalins cipeiesincshutsstienaiskossoiadeh $22,910,894,76 
Railroad Association, etc. ..................... 22,418, 196.59 
Legal 10,903,967.85 
Miscellaneous .... me 8,831,854.68 
Employees Insurance .. 5,480,016.57 
Financial ....... ee ee ee 4,503,579.88 
Accounting . 2,094,880.95 
I a RR ean ee 


Total ee ee _ $84,831,059.50 


Advertising expense for 49 carriers was in excess of $8,000,000 in 
1930 and dropped to $3,815,000 in 1933. 

The expense of the American Railway Association amounted to 
about $1,000,000 per year. Freight bureaus and other associations 
amounted to about $11,000,000 during the four year period. 


Seatrain 


In Docket 25565, Investigation of Seatrain Lines, Incorporated, the 
I. C. C. on further hearing finds that the interest of the Missouri Pacific 
and Texas & Pacific in Seatrain Lines is such an interest as is contem- 
plated by Section 5 (19) of the Act. As such interest existed prior to 
Seatrain’s engaging in coastwise traffic between Hoboken and New 
Orleans, the inauguration of such service without the Commission’s 
authority violated Section 5 of the Act. It finds the service of Seatrain 
between Hoboken and New Orleans is now in the public interest and the 
application of the railroads to continue their stock interest in Seatrain 
is granted by the Commission. Alleged violation of Section 7 of the 
Act was not established. 


Reparation and Transit Rules 


Docket 20120, Rudy-Patrick Seed Company, et al v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Co., et al. Report of the Commission on further hear- 
ing in order to determine the amount of reparation due under findings 
in former report, Division 2, 160 I. C. C. 725, is enlightening in that it 
discloses confusion in the handling of reparation claims of a certain 
character. Division 2 previously found that the rates on seed in car- 
loads from points in Texas and several other states to Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and points taking the same rates, or basing thereon, were 
unreasonable, ete. 

Division 2 also awarded reparation to complainants, some of which 
was paid and then defendants discovered an error as most of the repara- 
tion was awarded on shipments not within the issues in the case. Fur- 
ther hearing was had. Some of the shipments on which reparation was 
claimed moved to destinations to which the rates were made combina- 
tion over Kansas City, St. Louis or Chicago,—these are the rates that 
are not within the scope of the findings of Division 2. 
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The shipments initially moved as carloads to Kansas City at the car- 
load rates to that point. Some terminated there but most of them were 
transited and moved to points beyond at balances of through carload 
rates from original points of origin to final destinations. In most in- 
stances the outbound movement from Kansas City was in L.c.]. lots, which 
had come in as carload lots. Complainants contended for reparation on 
shipments even though the contents of a car had been broken into many 
lots. The Commission disagrees with that contention and points out that 
the rates were intended for application on carload shipments only and 
not on shipments handled as above described. 

The Commission goes into the transit rules at some length and com- 
ments as follows: 


“It is well settled that transit rests upon the fiction of through shipment— 
a necessary corollary is that transit on a carload shipment can logically be 
granted only upon the surrender of a carload quantity of billing from the one 
origin from which the through rate applies.” 


Therefore, the Commission specifically rules that the only instances 
in which reparation would be due under the previous findings of Division 
2 are those in which all of the seed in any shipment from the point of 
origin either terminated at Kansas City or was transited there and 
moved beyond to one destination. 





Railroad Pension Act in Supreme Court 
March 13th 


The Supreme Court of the United States will hear arguments March 
13th on the constitutionality of the Railroad Pension Act. The District 
of Columbia Supreme Court held this Act invalid some months ago and 
enjoined the Government from collecting the first pension assessment due 
last November. 





Proposed Transportation Legislation in the 
74th Congress 


OLLOWING is an additional list of the more important Bills 
introduced in Congress designed to regulate transportation 
or make changes in the present laws: 


H. R. 6016 by Mr. Huddleston of Alabama, to regulate the trans- 
portation of persons and property in interstate and foreign commerce 
by water carriers operating on public highways. 


S. Res. 5, introduced by Mr. George of Georgia, would authorize an 
investigation of the present railroad freight rates to determine invest- 
ment costs; the cost per car mile of the movement of freight; the effect 
of making trates throughout the country and regulating if necessary the 
needs Of different carriers, and the methods pursued by freight associa- 
tions and railroads in jointly prescribing rates. 

S. Con. Res. 6, introdueed by Mr. Russell of Georgia, for the purpose 
of putting Congress on record in favor of a uniform scale of transpor- 


tation rates on a mileage basis which would apply equally in all sections 
of the United States. 


To promote the safety of employees and travelers on railroads by 


making certain requirements regarding maintenance of right-of-way, ete. 
S. 1288—by Barkley of Kentucky, and H. R. 4312—by Kee of West 
Virginia. 


To amend paragraph (f) of section 4 of the Communications Act of 
1934. This bill relates to personnel and salaries of the Communications 
Commission. S. 1336—-by Wheeler of Montana. 


To amend section 202 of the Communications Act of 1934, so as to 
provide that any contract entered into by common carriers by wire or 
radio purporting to grant exclusive right of occupancy or any other ex- 
elusive right against any other American owned and controlled carrier 
will be against the public interest. 8S. 1335—by Wheeler of Montana, 
and H. R. 4318—by Rayburn of Texas. 


To amend Section 16 (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
provide for right of appeal from orders of the Interstate Commerce (om- 
mission within 90 days to the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia upon certain grounds. H. R. 4747—by Eicher of Iowa. 

To amend the United States Code of Laws as it pertains to hours of 
service by employees of common carriers. S. 1562—by Barkley of 
Kentucky. 

‘To establish a six-hour day for employees of carriers engaged in 


interstate and foreign commerce and for other purposes. S. 1518 —by 
Black of Alabama. 
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To authorize and direct the Interstate Commerce Commission to see 
that freight rates on agricultural products are reduced 20 per cent. H.R. 
5066—by Mansfield of Texas. 


To provide for regulation of the transportation of passengers and 
property by water carriers operating in interstate commerce and for 
other purposes. S. 1451—by Adams of:Colorado. (This is the bill ree- 
ommended by Federal Coordinator of Transportation Joseph B. East- 
man, in his recent report on transportation legislation. ) 


To amend the Act of April 22, 1908, relating to liability of common 
earriers by railroad to their employees. H. R. 5528—by Claibrone of 
Missouri. 


To amend the Railroad Retirement Act changing the age 65 to 60. 
8. 1727—by Hatch of New Mexico. 


To amend the Shipping Act, 1916, for the purpose of further regu- 
lating common carriers by water. H. R. 5426—by Carter of California. 


To amend Sections 2 and 3 of the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, 
for the purpose of further regulating common carriers by water in inter- 
state commerce of the United States engaged in transportation by way of 
the Panama Canal. H. R. 5427—by Carter of California. 





Consolidated Southwestern Cases 


The Commission has released its 21st supplemental report in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, No. 13535, and other docket numbers. 
This report is 137 pages in length. Copies may be secured by writing to 
the Executive Secretary and sending 25c in stamps to cover the cost and 
postage. 





Locomotive Stolen 


It’s all right in Maine to take a locomotive and drive off with it. 

Henry J. Hart, counsel for the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 
told a legislative committee that while the law prohibited unauthor- 
ized persons from taking handears, freight ears and other rolling stock, 
it did not mention locomotives and work equipment of a self-propelled 
type. 

Hart said his railroad had been unable to prosecute a man, who 
while under the influence of liquor, drove a locomotive out of the Milli- 
nocket yards. He asked that the law be amended to meet the situation. 





I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS’ JOURNAL 





THE THINGS EVERY TARIFF MAN SHOULD KNOW 


ANONYMOUS 


If a tariff man you would be, 
And learn about the I. C. C. 

Take off your hat and shed your coat, 
Securely tie your little goat. 


Then to your department go, 

There work piles high and pay is low. 
There you'll mingle with the nuts, 

Bitin’ nails and chewin’ butts. 


Eighty thousand tariffs in our files, 

Some have rates and some have miles. 
Water, rail, express and truck, 

Local, joint, and try-your-luck. 


You must know them all by name, 
All are different, none the same. 
There are moments when there’s quiet, 
Most of the time there is a riot. 


Beware of the fellow in the cage, 
Rearing ‘round all in a rage. 

He’s the Chief of all our crew, 
Like the keeper in the zoo. 


Now the guy gazing at the maps, 
He’s another of our saps. 

Look not upon him with derision, 
He’s wrestling with a new decision. 


The weakened shrimp, so pale and wan, 
Looks as tho’ he has the con, 

He was a big strong healthy brute, 
Before our freight he tried to route. 


In the corner another sits, 
Cutting papers all to bits. 
The reason he is in that state, 
He’s checking out a Speiden rate. 


By the window there’s a lad, 
Using language that is bad. 
The thing that causes him to rant, 
Is Dulaney’s Exceptions says he can’t. 


The fat one slumped down in his seat, 
Once was slender, trim and neat. 
Sadly he bemoans his fate, 
Because he seeks a Sedgman rate. 


That humped-back bloke with haunted look, 
Staring blankly in a book. 

You can safely make a bet, 
Has a tariff by Curlett. 


In the rear, upon a stool, 

Squats another poor old fool. 
Madly chewing both his lips, 

While he checks a rate in Kipps. 
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The gink with his chin upon his chest, 
Is batty, just like all the rest. 
Notice how his eyes do roll, 
He’s doping out one made by Toll. 


Paradin’ ’round the room you note, 
Wearing an old ragged coat. 

A gent whose life has all been spent, 
Findin’ out what B. T. Jones meant. 


Do not mind the lad who sings, 
Cares not when the phone it rings. 
It helps relieve some of this pain, 
For Cummins’ rates made him insane. 


The white-haired boys all down the row, 
Ambition gone and hopes quite low. 
Know what the Good Book means by Hell, 

For they once strove to read Cottrell. 


Sperry, Dearborn and Goodwin too, 
Increase our troubles quite a few. 

Munholland, Fay and Gomph, my lad, 
All help to make rate men go mad. 


Emerson, Henry and Wild are some, 
That help to keep all of us dumb, 
Hecker and Van Ummersen, 
Leave us silly when we’ve done. 


Now, if you care to join our staff, 

Don’t look at me that way and laugh, 
For I am daffy too, you see, 

From fussin’ with the I. C. C. 


In this list of Agents’ names 
The author’s left out one that shames 
All the rest, both sane and mad, 
E. Johanson is the lad. 





